Anatole France

in hired apartments. Details" of furniture
and light, flesh, and linen are described with
a perfect skill that almost makes the author's
goatishness tolerable; but the more we have
read of M. France's amorous interiors the
staler they grow, as they are all so much
alike, and we become violently conscious of
his obsession. But his outlook on politics is
much broader, and his description of the
Dreyfus affair is, with all the limitations
presently to be indicated, a historical docu-
ment. We get the two sides to the discussion
in a normal provincial town : one side taken
by a few intellectual professors who feel that
the Army and the Church ought not to be
allowed to convict an innocent man on general
grounds; the other taken by the ecclesiastics
and gentry, who bother very little about the
details as to Dreyfus, but think that it is
horrible to question the verdict of an Army
Court and are, anyhow, convinced that the
Jews are eating into the vitals of contemporary
France. No book ever written was more
easy to read, but this is not owing to the
author's contribution to the Dreyfus discus-
sion or to his capacity for doing more than
skim the surface (though he does that with
marvellous justice and humour) of the opposed
cases.

What we like is what we always like in
M. France : the sly digs at everybody, the
kindly insight into human foibles, the brief
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